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ABSTRACT ^ ' % 

/ The Center for the Study, of ,CoBilunity'-Colleges has 

been studying humanities in community colleges nationwide. Surveys 
^nd^s^te visits have been made to determine vhat factors are 
influencing the decline in humanities elirollments and vhat can be 
done to alter the tr^nd. Humanities faculty" surveys revealed a 
•surprising lack of^ support cf the humanities curricul4am in general* 
As a whole humanities . instructors'* do not- read their professional ^ 
3jLterature, tley do not wrxte'^r attend professional meetings. One 
^influencing factor- may be the fear of being. foi;ced by declining 
enxollments to teach courses for. whici^^ t^hey^^re ill- pre pa red. Studies 
verified these enrollment -declines and alsc investigated what courses 
wexe most affected, the'\humi)er of^ faculty 'm)lmbers in each discipline, 
the average class size, the ataouit o^ class .time spent en. various 
activities, teacher expectations and gradihg practices. The* site 
visit's have revealed that ^ small number of concerned instructors can 

^jnake a big difference. Th6 strength of the' humanities? waso found to be 
only marginally telated to community characteristics. BeccmmenMatipi^s 

-to strengthen tHe humanit^ies .includfef a .change from differential , 
funding patterits; humanities requirements In vocational programs; and 
mo^t^importantly faculty involvement. (AIC) 
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^ . You are fortunate to have the capable Ana#Morey, who -operates the ^ 

^ y Hijgher Education/Coiftmuttity College Program with such intelligencJe and . . " . 

* such intensity. Dr. Morey im/itted me to the University, whpt;e 23 years 

r-H • ^go this week I received a master's degree Tn Kistory, tcf .speak with you '.^ ^ 
O • \ , , ^ , ' 

ijj about some work we have been doing on community college futurism-and on 

'the humanities in community colleges. Last night I discussed community' 
^ education and social mobility": Today I'm going to talk about the. humani- 
ties.* Last night's talk wa^ based on a- critical analysis of trends ag^ 
. revealed in the literature\about, community colleges- Today's talk stems 

from- iftformat ion thatVe have teen collecting for the past three and , / 

''one-half years under grants frpm the National Endovflnent fqr the ♦Humanities. 
V Different' ways of^ gathering jrifflrinatidh; differegt;problems5 different 

conclusions,' ^ ^ • - . ; * ' > ^* . - 

We have been Studying the humanities 1h community collegds nation- 
wide. The Endowment s"tafT asked us to do these §tudiesl because they are ' ,^ 
"•^oncerned with supporting the humanities in all areas of American, \ife, 

^ , . • ' • ■ 

A- and they wanted to ,know what is happening to the humanities in two-year^ 

S colleges. It will come as no surprise to you~as it came as ijo surprise 

to thefn— tha^the humanities in .community Colleges ,,are declining in both 
ffi, * absolute and relative numbers. As I report this information, bear >n- 



r 



mind that' at the Center for the Study of Community Colleges are advocates 



for" the- humanities; that is, in, addition to doing research on patterns 
, of. faculty involvement, curriculum, and -instruction, we' dlso ma^e recom- 
mendations to bolster the humaniti&s. I will account some of those as 
well. • - '. " '.^ ' - .,■ ■ 

Th§ Endowment defines- t^he humanities according to the academic 
discipline^ in which they are embedded and transmittedi cultural anthro- 

pology jjf^d geography, history, forjeign^languages, politicaV srcienceS, 

\ \ ' ' . • 

philosophy, literature, and art, music, and theater history and appreciatf 

19 disciplines in all,^ The Endowment ej ccTude s the performing arts 

"* * ' • ' '"V^,^ >. 

becailse. they are. covered under the National End^ent for the Arts but , 

" ' ^ ■» \ 

includes" th^' study anq^ criticism of all art forms .\ 

■->>■ " • ' ^ M 

^,<OUr first task, undertaken in lSg4j was a reView of tlieu literature 

-about the humanities in^ two-year colleges. It was ah 'extensive review* 

difficult tb conduct because most of thd information about humanities. 

programs, faculty, and students is embedded'Vjin stujjies of ' community* 

college, programs generally, ajYd mudi. of the information about community ■ 

coHeges is aggregated with t,hat oK^l higher feducationC Accordingly,' 

it was quite difficult to find answers to simple fquestions such as ,"How^ 

m'any people teach the humanities in two-year col|eges? HcJw mariy students 

are there? How many courses?" Nonetheless, we^^pported what we couid 

find and published the results in three monographs. $ 

The first original data col1^?:tion study we did conducted in, 

the spring of 1975. We very carefully sampled the 1,200 community 

colVeiges according to region^ siz?, and^ype •o;f orggaization and control. 

One hundred fifty-six colleges participated fn the study.^ We included 

in the sample* one- half the faculty, both Yull timej and part time, in 

tho^e colleges who were teaching one or more humanities courses. We ' ^ 



worked the survey rather vigorously,^ sending out an ll-^page questionnaire, 

reteiving an 84% reisponse. ^ I < 

• ^W^ learned a^ lot about the facuTty: where they come from-,- what ^. ' ' 
' tt^y wish they were doing^ how they ^pend their time, what 'jburnals they • 

read, what associations they belong to, how many hours they teach, what 

• they would like to be tioincc five years hence. We arranged the information 

according to academic discipline and- according* to college type. A 

• » ^ *' - - 

number of reports came from that study and were rqn'Qut through disc-i- 

plinary associations and through our Book, The Twb-Ytear College Instructor 
Tcfday. ^ , * . , . 

In 1977 we did a study on course patterning in the humanities,. ' The 
sample of colleges was expanded to I78, ^gain- balanced by Vegion^ .size, 
type of control and, oraanization. We did not use the^ college catalogs 
to select courses but/picked them from the class schedules because^a ^ . 
catalpg does^ not giVe a true*pictifre of courses that gre offered. In 
foreign languages, for example, ^the catalo'g may show German, F, II-, III, 
IV, Spanish I, II, III, IV, Frencft..!, IL, Hl/lV, and so oni,but the^ 
..class reveals that only two sections of ccAiversational Spanish are ' • * - 
offered. We counted every clas^ sectioii ftom th^'e scjiedules, using the "l 

catalogs only to verify course descriptions, gnd gsked^our contact at 

• •/ ' 

the college for enrollments in those clashes .in spring 1975 and spring 

(1977, ' ^ ' ^* ^ • . ' \ 

In the second portion^f the 197J ;Stu^y ^/e addresse-d another' \^ . ^ 
questionnaire to the 'instructors asking' how^tft^ taoght thejr classes: 
what types of media they used, -what kind of • assistance is available to 
them, what their course, goals are v the grading patterns- they .utilize,' 
how many pages they requiVe tlie students to read. What types of examinations 



, they, give, .the percent^of class time spent in lecturing and other kinds' 

of activities! r 

• » ' • »' ^ » * ^ . 

A current phase of the study has us visiting 20 colleges to try to 
,find oijt what propels the humanities up or doWh in thas^ institutions^ 

^We began the^case study visits with the^ assumption that enrollments, 
courses, and effort expended on a particular area (in this case humani£ies) 

»is a function of the intent of the people*openatiftg *the' insti'tuti^/ ,We 
cio not believe that it'^is some mystfcal result of community desires or 
needs. We feel that comirtunity diemands dr student demands are very weak 
as curriculip influences' in comparison with the demands pf the professional 

'operators of the insl^itution. This ijs not to say that the institution 
5ho)jldyor should not be^more resportsive to the , community, merely.to 
point out that we fpel the governing board, the adnhinistratbrs,-ancl the-^ ' 

.faculty members* make the curriculum. 

. % • • • • 

We set out to test our assuhiption. We are visiting each^of the* 20 * 

colleges, spending from f6ur to. six person days there, l;talking with 

everyone we caasee: the presidient, all the deans, at least a couplg. of 

counselors, several .faculty members in the hMmaniti-es, everyone who. Is 

• ' * ■ ' ' ' ' • ' I • - " ' ' 

running a special' program, the Chairperson of the occupational aVea,'.the' 

,^ ■ > ■ _ 
community service director. Using a structured interview schedule we 

ask th'em why what we have foUnd'to be happening is happening: V/hy-are 

the l^umanities going up or, down? Are you making' special efforts .to * " 

attract students to humanities courses? Cjan students get humanities 

.credit without taking humanities courses? H6w many bours^qf huma'niti'es 

are required for graduation? jilhat percent of students *i.n huipanitifes T. - 

courses are enrolled in ocduf/ational programs? Who ts being employed to 

teach the humani.ties? Is there any_ humanities content in J:he/l)ccupat1onal 
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courses, themselvest Is anyone orx the . board supportive -of or antagonistic 
to the humanities? .What resources are available to the humanities .' 
faculty? ' : ■ • . * ^ ~ V' ■ . 

, * We are nowlialfway through the case studies, having visitei^teif* 
'colleges.' We have been pairing institutions where possible: two lin 
Kansas, ^ two .in Florida,, twb in Illinois, ^two in Tennessee, so that we ' * 
can neutralize the ^ffect of, state >aws and policy statements that come 

• out of state community college boards or stat^ departmeifts of.educatipn. 
We are trying to pick- institutions where the humanities seenf to be very 
strong or very weak based qn>^pes of courses and enrollments/' We are ^ 
going in and probing to find out what types of influences are at work. 
And we have reached some tentative conclusions. 

Before talking about our conclusions from the case studies, let mie 
gtf.back to the facul^ survey and coifiment about some of^oiir .findings. 
We began the survey b^ieVing that if there was dhe group on the campus 
that was go^Rg to Be understanding and supportive of the humanities'* it 
would be the faculty.- We didn't expect to find support across the board 
by presidents or deans .because they have to be even-handed, applying 
^qual treajtment to^all curriculum areas. But we^did expect support from 
tf)e people teaching the /humanities. We were appalled at what we learned. 
The faculty act like battle-weary soldiers crouchingldown in the trenches. 
They^ tend not toP be concerned with the humanities curriculum in general.' 
At best they try to: maintain- their integrity as teachers of humanities • 
inj their own classfoom^ But in many cases they have-^surrendered even 

/that riauthority, ifbandoning theHr commitment to their academic disciplines. 

' They^teod "^hot tb read the literature in their field; they do not write; 

.th^y'do no*, attend professional meetings;* they arre unconcerned about the 

' • ; . . / .... 



ideas 'surrounding them and propelling their work. Not to s^y that all 
individuals, fit the definition, only to point that as a characterization 
of the faculty as a whole, -this is the tendency. 
' . ; Why has this tendency come about? Part of the reasoii may be the 
community qpl lege faculty's' roots in t,he secondary schools where suspicion 
of administrators, lack of concern with academic disciplines., and the . 

practice of hiding. behind classroom doors is' the norm. Part of it. may 

\ ' ' • • 

alsote because the faculty feels betrayed; they agjie' into the instttu- 

tiohs to teach college-parallel courses but /bund themselves fqrced t6^ 

do various types df remedial and developmental work^ wHh a ,studen1/> 

-population they had not a^iycipated, /tnd, part of it has to do w>th the*"^ 

Jocal orientation of an instructor in* an Institution that is, dedicated 

1:6 serving a local populace. Part may also be duetto their fear that 

they may be cpmplete1y\ stopped, from doing the job th^t"t1ie)t thought 'they ^ 

y • • ^ ' ■ ; ^ 

• were going to dp. We have, heard faculty members say,^"I teach.Prench* 
When^Janguages were required I had 27 stutjjents in^y class. Then they ^ 
dr^ppe^ the language requirements ahd my classed. fell from, 27 to 21,' 
then 13,' and this. year I met^my class and found seven students'. Wha^^am 



\1 going tp do? I. won't haVe anyone left. ' They will make me teath, 

^ • ' ' . ' \' ^ ' ^ , A . ' 

something tliat I am ill-equippe^d tc teach." - ^ , ^ 

. ' / . • ^ • • * . ■ . — ' * • • ' 

V Iji reaction against «lhese. fears, the faculty have tried protect » 

^themselves with a variety of work rules, contracts, cbllefctiv'e bargaining 

agreements, fringe benefits, workload Vorj^ul as. They have said in 

. «- - _ » ^ 

effect, "I can't hfindle ,the problem of curriculum and I have to protect 

myseTf.'S Maslow would have understood it; the humanities, instructors 

are down to the level of physical' safety. They have ^ot to protect 



themselves, and they areTecoming very vigorous defense of themselves 
and their positions in the institutions. , ' j • _ 

The data coming from opr survey of enrollments confirms the faculty* s^ 

.fears. Between spring 1975 and spring 1977 enjr*^llments in the colleges 

* - . « 

, fn our sample were up by 7*4%; enrollments in all humanities courses ■ 
wer^ down by 3%*/ Some disciplines showed drastid declines: cultur^al 
anthropology was down io^; ar^;^ history, down 6?^; 'history, 8%; literature, 
13%; music appreciation, 9%; philosophy, ,8%. Only three of the jdisciplines 
in the humanities went, against the trend: politieaT scfence was up by 

\ • ^ " , S . ^ ^ " ' ' . ' - 

probably because American government is still required in .most 
colleges and because ac^nistjation of justice^ programs are becoming ^ 
more prevalent. Integrated humanities coUT;ses are up by 6% in enrollments 
^ with courses like Modern Culture and the Arts or Survey -of the Humanities 
which integrate the art, music, philosophy, and literature of Western 



thought, cannibalizing enrollments from the specific courses. Foreign 

language enrollments we^nt up by'9%^wHh all the.' increase coming-in 

Spanish and English as a Second language. ESL was up 84% in two years 

^ and has now bvertake/J Fnench for second place amona community college* 

language study. Spanish* ha^ more th^n half -the e/rollments fn foreign * - 

languages.' All other languages have declined markedly, . ' • 

In actual numbers, history still has the greatest enrollments, but 

^ it is dropping rapidly. Political' science, including goyerftment and 

law, is in seconcj place and closing rapidly. The foreitfji languages ar6 * 

third. Then comes literature, but* that too is duopping ,and in time 

may be supplanted by the integrated humanities c'ourses, whicfi are next in 

terms, of enrollments. Philosophy, art^hfstory, music* appreciation, 

/ . "A; 

cultural anthrbpolbgy, and religious studies follow in proportion of , 

- . ' ' ' ' ^ \ \ ' \ ' \ 

enrollments among the humanities-. > • 



The number of faculty members te^aching in these areas are somewhat 
• different. Foreign languages .is in third place jn enrpllmen^ts but ^as / - 
rejiatively fewer faculty members because there is very little crossover. 
Someone teaching Spanish and French would be counted as one instructor 
in the foreign languages. Similarly, history and politijciil ?die^ice,are 
often, paired. Literature, on the c^er hand, has a great number.of 
instructors because most of the people teaching literature teach one . 
course only and.^make the rest of their load in English composition.* 

We have some/inforfnation,from the^class Section survey as well. We 
can tell yoiS that average enrollments per class section in the humanities 
. stand at 28. The range is fromyS^lowvof 19 students in the average 
fofeign langu'age class to.a^high of 37 students, in the interdisciplinary 
humanities courses. Only 12 of 860 j:lass sections that' we sampled had 
100 or more students enrolled; 54 of themliad fewqr^than ten students 
enrolled (most of these ij/ere in foreign languages). The larger class 
sections tend, to fie taught by the faculty members with the* most experience 
Part timers and newcomers tend to teach smaller. classes. ^ . 

We learned about the anioun;^of cl^ass tim^ that instructors spend on 
various activities. They lectuire 45% of the time; class discussion . 
occupies*'2i% of class „time; reproducible media are used 10% of the time % 
whi-le student verbal presentations take up 8% of the class time on 

^average. fTtie foreign language classes are most Itkely to have verbal 

* * 
J, • 

presentations; remove them fpom the sample and the average would drdp 
.well below 8%. ) Quizzes and examinations take up anotfifer 8% of class 
timeV There are other variations by discipline: the -anthropology 

» 

instructors tend to use films hea^vi^y; peopje in art history use slides 
and filmstrips; music appreciation instructors were unanimous in saying 
that tf{ey use audiotapes and cassettes 2»id 'records frequently. ' 



9 . 



We were also concerned about the^ number of pages that instructors 
expect students to read. We haye heard much tglk, as indeed you have, 
* about the decline in literacy and we wanted to verify, how much readintj 
is required^ The ^average number* of pages that instructors mandate their • 
students, to r^ad in textbooks comes to 345 with most reading required in" 
the literature and ^religious studies classes. ThiB f^oreign languages aVe 
Veil below the nofm in the number of pages they require. Around two- 
thirds of the instructors are well-satisfied jwith the texts; the others 
would like to change' them. . Half the tnstrbctons had total say in the 
;selec^n of texts fpr their classlis.^ The smaller colleges seem more 
inclined* to allow instructors to^select their bwn texts", hence small 
college instructors are morejikely ^ Ije^^sajti^fied with those materials. 
Other ^required heading includes an average 110 pages in dbl lections of 
readings. ^'n 'classes wher6 these are utilized; 55 pages in reference 
. books; 31 page? in magazine, articles; and 13^ pages in th9se classes that 



* utilize newspapers. l * " ' 

Grading in th6 humanities classes is determined primarily by essay . ^ 
exam|na^*ons and' qqick-score or objective -tests, although 28% of th^ - 
Instructors rely heavily on papers written outside of class, , Other - • ^ 
activities are less likely to be^ ^phasized in assigning gr^ades to 
students: class discussions, 14%; papers written in class, 12%; oral 
recitation; 10%; regular class attendance, 10%; anrf field reports* 
workbook completion,' and individual discussions with instructor to a 
lesser extent. There are ^ny differences by discipline* with the litera- 
ture instructors roost like 1 3^ to *be concerned with papers written outside 
of class, foreign language instructors least. The quick-score or objective 
test is. most frequently seen in the anthropology, political sciertce, and 
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music appreciation classes. Requiring regfular class attendance as an 
Impoptant determinant* of the sttident's grade is seenrfoverwhelmingly in 
^Hhe music appreciation classes;*^ More than three-fourths of the class* 
sections ^re graded on' an A, B, C, D,^F scale; 16% on A, B, C/no credit. 
Pass/fail, pass/no credit, A, B, G/no credit gra'ding practices- are seen 



ifi only a*few classes. The-grading options other than A, B, C; D, Mgre ; * 
practically never seen intthe smaller institutions. 

f 

We asked the instructors what it would take to mcike* their classes 

better'. The overwhelming first choice was* "ava^il ability of moreAmedia ^ . 

• or instructional materials,iljwitii "instructor release time to develop 

' course and/or materials," a^'d "profess lonal- development opportunities 

for instructors," runtiing ,a' close second and thi^. >More than one-third 

of the instructors chose those options. Practicatlly none of the instruc*- ' 

tors felt th^t "fewer or r)o prerequisites for admission to class," woulci 

" ^ • ^ 

help, but 22%*of them wanted stricter prerequi'sites. Twice as- many 
»(27%) wanted smaller clas.ses as compared with those (13%) who felt that 
larger classes would be^ $ benefit. 

In spring JL975 we found 14% of the humanities instructors with the . * 
doctoral degree and pnedicted a rapid rate of increase reaching to 20-: 
in> by 1980. In falj 1977 nearly 19% of the instructors held the doctor-' 

- ? ^ . it'. 

ate; our prediction seems as though it will hold. 

We, are, gathering Some fascinating information 1n our bn-site visits. 
One thing we have found, certainly no surprise to you, is that a small 
group of concerned instructors in the humanities cap make a big difference. 
One \/igorous instructor from literature or*foreign languages~Ht doesn't 
, matter where-- can get together with two br..three liKe-minded individuals 
and hciv€i a«irpmendpus impact on the types of courses that are offered 



an4 the number of students ^pDrolled jn them. ^ Impact, comes in a number, 
of ways. Let me offer some examples. ^We went to one college where the . 
humanities tendefd to be weak and asked about dccyRationaf programs. -No 
humanities courses were required for otcupationaT students, a student ^ ' 
may get an associate ih science degree w^ithoqt ^ humanities; course, 
fulfilling his general education requirements , in mother areas. We went 
to another college ir\Jiie same s/ii^ where every occupational program ^ 
jrrequired at' least one^umanities course. Some^of the programs required 
an integrated humanities course while other' programs jrequired certain 
humanities eleotives.' ' . ' ^ 

, What is happening? The colleges are less' than 50 miles' apart, • 
operating i,n the ^ same ,kinci of envirojiment and drawing students from th^ . 
^aHie types of so^economic backgrounds. T^e point, is that in the - ^ \ 
institutio^i^v.'liere the humanities courses are required^ in every ocdupatitjnal 
-progra^, there is a vigorous coVe of humanities instructorsr-the chair- ' 

: ^ ' ' 

person of /he humanities department and five faculty members. . The - 

' • , » * - 

college has^,000 students; »^the h^lf dozeft faculty njembers'areNntft^^a^^ 

big percentage off the* instftfctors. However, they do tlieir'^'hpnif^ork, ^ 

build a very strong integrated humanities course, don't apologize for , 

it, present it as a valuable course^, and sell it 'in the currtculiyn 

committee. ^We spoke to the chairperson of. the technical programs at 

that^pol H^e .wbo said t^at the programs in his ar^ea all have trade ' • - y 

advisory councils, union--and business people»who advise on the programs. 

Frequently^ he said, the a"9vispry counc;ils wiTl recommend that the 

*♦ ' * ^ ' ' 

progralfl drop the humanities requirement and fill' the time with a particular 

skill such as- typing. The chairperson of the occupatianal Brea takes- 

that proposal to- the curriculum cdmmittee, Yuns.4nto c^hat group of 



• - • '■ 1 ■ ■ ' • 

^-humanities instructors, and goes back to his tr^a^es- advisory coniinittee 
.saying that if they drop tlie humanities requirement they *wi 11 lose the 
degree* That's* what 'a Vigorous hljmanities fafcu.lty CcWtNiD', And by the' 

Viay, the generaf^'lliWide requirement ^is six UniW^in humaaities but ' 

. ' • ' ^ ' ' \' ' 

that college has- a nine-unit.requirement— ^0^ more is a lot when you are 

talking. about* enrol Injent, funds ,> and staffing. , ' - \ 

The other institution close by had.fiumanities instructors who^^ - 

tended to bp withdrawn, bitt^^reclusive, and hojstile. They didn't 

^"think mych^of each other. They perceived vthemselves. as being under, a 
great deal of pressure. ,,they ccuTdn't even change a textbook. We asked 

. why and they;- said it was a colTegewide decision and "that they had no 

^ input , to the college councils.. They. said they couldn't even get past, - 
thejr own tJepartment aridj get i^h^eopTe there to agree that the text ^ - 
should be changed. They perceived the administration as'being antagonisLit. 
Yet we talked to'the president whQ^l^^d he cared about the humanities! • 
We don't know^hiph came first: t^le fact that* they can't even agree 
amorfg, thfinselv^i ^n changing a textbook or the perceived hostility ^ 

coming from the administration. ^ 

In isum, we are finding that the strength of the humanities 'in the 
institution i$>)nly jnarginally 'i^eTated to the community in whiCh the • 
institution is located.: We are goihg to attempt to verify that contentioh 
in a number^ of other way's, for example ^ by running the enrollment and 

' ' : . , \ ^' * • / 

curriculum dat? for the 20 case study colleges against other colleges of 
thfeir type so that we can match small rural institutions, large urban " . 
..centers,, and so forth. But we have seen that the humanities depend 
considerably more on characteristics of t/ie institution than they do on ^ 
Jthe types^ af ^eopl^ in the community. If the humanities instr'uctors put 



together a course called,. "Humanities- in a' Technological Society," and . 
make* it pertinent to" occupatiorial student?, the trade's advisory committees 
.may grumble but the students take it^and may g'ain niuch from the course* 

^ As I said at the outs^, we aire advocates in addition to being 
educational researchers. We are ipaking recommendations to a number of 
agencies. We have discussed our findings with staff members at th^ ^ 
National Endowment for the Humanities and suggested pjpgram revisions. 
The' Endowment is becoming much more sensitive^.^to the problems of the 
humanities in the community colleges. We are also masking recommendations 
to state directors of community college education apd to administrator 
groups. We are speaking to faculty members, too; we have made presenta- 
tions to the National Humanities Faculty meetings in Miami, Kansas City, 
los Angeles^, and Atlanta'. 'We have been to meetings tJf deans^of instruction 
and of humanities division chairpersons. V/e have spolcen tp disciplinary 
associations; 1 was at a meeting of the American Philological Association 
in Washington two years ago, a group of classists that doi^t evej^ know 
what the tommunity jcollege is.^ And,. that talk led to a half-page article 
•in the Wash ington Star. - . •"• 

^ We arfe makj-fig different kinds of recommendations to the different 
groups, all with the intent of s^^gthenihg the humar\ities. One of the* 
things we are talking about at the state le.vel is- that. differentia) • 
funding. patterns tend to be very, debilitating. If a community college 
in^ Illinois rece^ives $17'^r student per^credit hour from the -stale for 
Its enrol Im^fits in thfe humanities and $90 per student per credit hour 
for enrollments in the nursing programs, some messages are being trans- 
mitt^d about the va|ue ^f one program over another. "Well," they say^ 
"it costs more to teach nursing than it does to teach' humanities." 



Perhaps so, but. why should that be the case? Traditionally,, the ,hufnamti 
-have5*been taught by one per^son in a room with a group of people 'sitting 
'.in chairs. The instructor's eqiripmeiit includes a chalkboard and an 
■Eraser. Jo teach nursing you have, to have a clinic with equipment and 
farnishings— an entirely different pattern of teaching. In Automotive 
repair there must be machinery and tools. . I have seen auto repair shops- 
about twice as big as this room with a' quarter of a raill.ioji dpll.ars ' * 
; -worth of 'equipment in them. Yet<±he $i7 per credit hour for humanities 
students can be" made even cheaper; just put. more people jn the room. 
'.Much of that attitude is a result of a long history of the facuHy 

* • » * 

teaching humanities who really believe that. that is^all that is necessary. 
V/hy cfbn't the faculty \i'n„music appreciation say , "In order to- learn to. 
^-appreciate' music each of my students has to^iiave his own stereo set and 
a couple of hundred records, and the college should buy it for him."# Why 
don't the faculty ^'n art history say, "Our students should have funds to 
travel to "museums, to see the original works." Why shouldn't the anthro- 
pology instructors sif, "We can't teach anthropology unless our students 
are paid to travel to arcliaelogi.cal digs^." The political seierlsg ihstruc- 
tons could insist that if students are going to learn the^nvay decisions 
are really .mad^ in goverjment they have to apprentice to bureaucrats in , . 
commissions and agencies, that they can't learn governmeht by stucfying 
the tripartite- system of checks and' balances on the national level, that 
that's not wh6re government decisions are' made. 

A similar contention can be made for evejry discipline within the' * 
"humanities. The point is that the instructors traditionally have been 
wrapped up in a different mode of thinking. They think that all they 
Reed is a group of "students^ with them In a classroom.' And so, the 
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/nursing educators "get the clinics, >the automotive repair ^programs get 
•the equipment, and the humanities instructors, get chalkdust on, their 
pants* I< .don't .think that-we are going to ^have much success gettingtthe, 
, state boaicds to change those tunding formulas.. The perception that it 

• ; V ■ . - • . ■ ' ■ • • ' -) 

'costs more to teach career programs than it does to teach the humanities 

. . ^ ? . • 

is very deeply set with the public, the administrators, and ^ith the 
" faculty themselves. ' • , , 

We have bee(i recofrimendje^g to the humanities instructors that they 
organize lay^advisory committees to their programs the way. the occupational 
educators have dohe. The ^tim^ni^ies advocates need a lay advisory 
c^immittee to come in antl offer curricular advice. They also need contacts 
wl^h the public for progr^ support, for student recruiting, for student 
placements. The presidents could organize those committees very easily, 
.but they tend not to. The humanities instructor's themselves must do it. 
:They njsed the community connection. They nee^d a group to champion their 
cause when the, humanities course requirements come under attack as they 
so frequently do. They need a group to tell 'them where their students 

can -find meaningful employment.. These advisory committees can be c'ompfised, 

^ — ^ - . • ^ , ' , ^ • . ^ 

l6f l^en'who are concerned with tfte humanities: a local*museum^di rector, 
librarians'', newspaper reporters, radio and television personal fti6s, 
even corpojration exefcutives'^Vho have a dilettantish interest in the 
humanities. Every commimity has sUch' people; it remains for the humanities 
instructors to seek them out and involve them in discussions of the 
program, ftany of the presidents we have spoken^tb cannot even.idefntify 



a perjson on their faculty whdils particularly concerned with the humanities 
> progr^jn; tfiey will say, "Oh yes, there is Miss. Smith in literature or 
Mr. Jones in Spanish," but^they have no idea of- what's going on in a 
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, broad programmatic- sense. If there were a lay advisory committee closely 

'af/iioated with the humanities'^^programs, tHey might! be more inclined to 
. notice. 

X have recounted some of the work we frave been doing with th^* ' 
V ^ humanities "^in community colleges nationwijde. We have, much data,^e are' 
,tnaking many other recommendations, arid we have issued many reports, spme 
" of tiiem noted on'the fl^^er prepared by the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 

CplTeges., These report's are available*to you. Just write for' them. We // 

M ^ ; ^ " ^ ^ : \ ^ i 

• have learned mUch, and we plan to .continue working^ iti th*e area for" a 

while lohg^. BtJt we can only do so giuch. Much depends on the /instructors 

themselves. ^ If the. hUmarrities are to^3urvi\^e the faculty must/take a 

broader view. They simpJly cannot remain!))ehind tjieir -ctassropffi^doors 

(Concerned only with protecting themselves, and the few studen/s they have 



remaining. 

There will always.be a place for the instructor who w^hts to .conduct 
his professional life in a room with a few students, talking about 



.something that, interests him very much—whether it's Platio or the 



1 



f 



Renaissance. ^The work rules that have arisen to pf-otect/ instructors 
will allow them to adopt just abtfut vfhatever role they yanU to adopt. 
•There yill always *be a chal kboard and seven students whjbi will want^to 
listeli. However, we ar6' talking about^^a different rolej, a dit/erent way 
of viewing instruction in the community colleges. We feel that the 
humanities deserve a place in the cqlleges agd^that th(! instructors whb 
teach the humanities must work , to keep them there. They must get out. of 
thei^* classrooms, /form tbej.n support groups, become active on the curric- 
ulum committees, rewrite their courses, write instructional materials. 
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build pprtions of their courses .esped ally for, the kincls of students • . 
they have. This cannot Be. done" by a reclusive, group; it takes 'a vigorous, 
committed ^set of instructors." No one is*going to' db'it for thIftiV • 
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